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The man with three 


His name is Bud Walters — Warren R. 
Walters if you want to be formal. His title 
is Chief Engineer of Audivox, Inc. His 
“third ear” is the Artificial Ear in the pic- 
ture above — part of the Audivox Free 
Field Room which determines the frequency 
response, the sound pressure output and the 
characteristics of Audivox hearing aids and 
their components. 

What does all this mean to you? Simply 
this: Audivox uses the finest inspection 
equipment in the hearing aid business... 
runs exhaustive tests on every component. 
every aid... insists on absolute precision... 


ears 


provides you with hearing aids you know 
will perform exactly as specified. In many 
cases, the cost of inspecting Audivox com- 
ponents is actually greater than the cost of 
the components themselves. This is accuracy. 

It is the Audivox tradition to produce 
hearing aids that you can recommend with 
complete confidence, hearing aids that meas- 
ure up to the highest standards of your 
profession. 

Bud Walters uses his “third ear” to guard 
this high standard of workmanship in every 
component of every Audivox hearing aid. 
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Successor to the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division 


Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated. 


Home offices and Main Plant 123 Wercester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 


Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919. authorized January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 
shingto' D.C. 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Wa 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Class mural on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


__ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational om poe in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central sc building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
Soke an of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

ring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work —s one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9. charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Yours...a whole new world of sound 


Vicon Stereophonic ends confusion; 
gives you pin-point location of sound 


Vicon engineering has broken the barrier between you 
and the wonders of natural sound. Many people who have 
never heard before now can listen and relax. Movies, radio, 
television, voices, laughter, all are heard with thrilling clar- 
ity and depth. Sound location is easy because you hear 
stereophonically — with both ears. 

Learn what the Vicon Stereophonic can do for you. It is 
actually two precision hearing instruments, containing 10 
transistors, in one small case. Each can be prescription- 
fitted to the individual ear need. 


y Compact Vicon Monaural has smooth 
amplification up to 140 decibels pressure 


Hear better in the richness range. Wear your Vicon M-4 all day 
in comfort. The M-4, our most popular instrument, is designed to 
give the most in hearing comfort to “conductive” or “nerve loss” 
cases. Your Vicon dealer can prescription-fit the M-4 to your need. 


See your Vicon dealer or send the coupon below 
for additional information. 


THE / C ON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
209 Vicon Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE Vicon INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


"209 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE ____ STATE 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1960 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 


Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York —— 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years im development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF “WALK-AWAY’” MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted gre a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE SSCEIVERS when the 
W.-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. : 


ANNOUNCING 
4/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reclity 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 

revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- | ee arren, inc. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER L 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- tes D 


sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full | 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 1247-43 W. BELMONT AVE + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 
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Educating the Deaf and Hard of 


Hearing in OUR 50TH STATE 


FAITH JOLLY 


N HAWAII the educational program 
for a child with a hearing handicap is 
under the direction of the Department 
of Education, but other agencies cooper- 
ate and provide consultant and treat- 
ment services. 

Mrs. Amy Foster, Speech and Hear- 
ing Coordinator for the Department of 
Education, today leads the team ap- 
proach to the education of deaf and 
hard of hearing children in Hawaii. Her 
work is primarily administrative but 
because of long and varied experience as 
a speech and hearing therapist, she re- 
tains her sympathy and understanding of 
the problems in the field. Mrs. Foster 
describes Hawaii’s State Department of 
Education as being of “a centralized 
system. We are small enough (four dis- 
tricts) so that we can use our resources 
where they are needed.” 

“For many special cases involving 
P.G.S.R. and other special tests,” she 
said, “we look to Dr. Merle Ansberry, 
Director of the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, University.of Hawaii, for guid- 
ance. In this program, Dr. Ansberry 
acts as consultant in all non-medical 
phases of the program, being on the ad- 
visory board for Diamond Head and 
Royal Schools, and a member of the 
professional review board of Sultan 


School.” 
The University Speech and Hearing 


Miss Jolly is a graduate student in hearing 
and speech at the University of Hawaii. 


Clinic offers diagnostic and follow-up 
services and placement of any child re- 
ferred by the Health or Education De- 
partment or any other referral agency. 
It serves also as a consulting agency for 
any of the schools involved in this pro- 
gram. As an example: A child is referred 
to the clinic. A series of diagnostic tests 
is given. Amplification is given to the 
child and an auditory training program 
is begun. 

Historically speaking, here in the Ha- 
waiian Islands the first problem was 
typically enough, one of survey. The 
challenge was to find the deaf and hard 
of hearing and define and adequately 
meet their needs with the best education- 
al methods known. One spearhead in 
the early part of the century was the 
Women’s Cooperative League, which be- 
gan an investigation in 1916 of physical- 
ly handicapped children in the territory. 
This was the initial step which finally 
led to the establishment of Diamond 
Head School for the Deaf and Blind. 

This school now located at 3440 Leahi 
Avenue, Honolulu 15, is a tuition-free 
residential school for the deaf and the 
blind. The school was established in 
1914 by the Territorial Legislature for 
the education and training of deaf, 
blind, or mentally retarded children. In 
1920, the mentally retarded were moved 
to Waimano Home and the school facili- 
ties were turned over to education of the 
deaf and the blind. 

Those children are accepted as stu- 
dents at Diamond Head School who, be- 
cause of hearing or vision handicaps, 
cannot adjust to, and profit by, educa- 
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tion in the regular schools. At the present 
time there are 137 children enrolled. Of 
this number 115 are deaf or have serious 
losses of hearing, and 22 are blind. The 
city of Honolulu (on the island of 
Oahu) is the home of most of the chil- 
dren. Seventy-one are day students. Of 
the resident pupils, 27 come from the 
other islands—Hawaii, Maui or Kauai. 

The school staff is headed by the 
principal, Chetwynd H. McAlister. 
Under reorganization of the territorial 
government into a state government, it 
has been possible to make certain changes 
for the betterment of the school. One of 
the first of such changes was the estab- 
lishment of the position of vice-principal. 
Miss Lucy Moore, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Speech and Teacher Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, now holds this position. At the 
same time more clear-cut administrative 
policies have been established in work- 
ing relationships with other agencies 
and services. There are 16 teachers in 
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These children are singing “Aloha to You” to the tune of “Happy Birthday.” 
Aloha is a word of great meaning and importance in Hawaii. The Royal Observation 
Center is staffed by a trained teacher of the deaf who is in charge of the program, an 
assistant teacher, and an expert in audiology and speech work with the hard of 
hearing. Marcella Lacy is the teacher in charge. 


the deaf department. Practically all of 
these teachers have been specially 
trained to teach the deaf. 

Children entering school for the first 
time are placed in a diagnostic observa- 
tion center located at Royal Elementary 
School. Mrs. Marcella Lacy, Instructor 
of the Observation Center at Royal Ele- 
mentary School, stated, “At the Center, 
we make every attempt to stimulate any 
remnant of hearing a child might have 
by constant use of hearing aids, auditory 
training units and daily association with 
hearing companions.” Here psychologi- 
cal and otological examinations are 
made, and there is 4 constant appraisal 
and reappraisal of hearing. This serv- 
ice is provided by the state psychologist, 
a consulting otologist, and an audiolo- 
gist, Evelyn Inn, from the Department 
of Education, the director of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinics of the University 
of Hawaii, with medical diagnostic and 
treatment services and hearing aids pro- 


vided by the Department of Health. Two 
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teachers are in charge of the program. 

“All instruction is by the oral meth- 
od and every effort is made to help the 
children develop language and speech 
skills in keeping with their ages, abili- 
ties and degrees of hearing loss. Great 
emphasis is placed on auditory train- 
ing,” states Miss Moore. Conferences, 
workshops and observation are used to 
aid the parents in understanding the 
problems involved and to present sug- 
gestions for helping the parents work 
with the children at home. 

After one year in this program, staff 
conferences are held in regard to each 
child to determine his placement in one 
of three programs for the next step in 
his education. A child may go from 
this program to: 

1. A regular public school class, with 
help in speech and speechreading 
(with the use of a hearing aid) 
provided by a speech therapist. 

. A special class for those children 
who can profit by part-time in 
regular classes but also need help 
from a trained teacher of the deaf 
in language. 

. Diamond Head School, where 
those children who need it will get 
oral instruction through the spe- 
cialized techniques used for teach- 
ing the deaf. 

Diamond Head School provides in- 
struction for deaf children up to the age 
of 21 years, should this length of time 
be necessary. The school is divided into 
three departments: primary, intermedi- 
ate and advanced. The advanced depart- 
ment is made up of five rotating classes. 

As each child reaches age 16, contact 
is made with Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services to start planning a vocational 
program for the child. 

The school is ideally located for recre- 
ational programs and supplemental edu- 
cational facilities. Waikiki Beach is ap- 
proximately on: quarter of a mile away. 
Kapiolani Park and the zoo are nearby 
and there is a playground, with a trained 
recreation director, across the street. 
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The Waikiki-Kapahulu branch of the 
Public Library is less than a_ block 
away. 

The cooperation of various agencies 
within the state, new buildings soon to 
be constructed, and an excellent staff 
should soon develop Diamond Head in- 
to one of the outstanding schools for 
the deaf in the United States. Of course, 
no article would be complete with- 
out mention of the ideal climate and 
the beauty of ever-blooming flowers, the 
exquisitely blue ocean and the sheer, 
green-clad mountains which surround 
the school. 

Sultan School for the Handicapped 
Children, sponsored by the Oahu Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, plays 
an important part in the pre-school lives 
of hard of hearing and deaf pre-school 
children. 

Miss Laura Lum, Audiologist for 
Crippled Children’s Society, has twelve 
auditorially handicapped pre-schoolers 
to whom she is currently giving instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Violet Morgan, Principal, ex- 
plained that these children are eligible 
at two-and-a-half and may stay until 
five years of age. From this nursery 
school experience they may return to 
their own neighborhood kindergartens, 
or attend a private kindergarten. The 
school placement will depend upon the 
evaluation given each child by the 
teachers, therapists and review board. 
After his evaluation within a group situ- 
ation and observation over a period of 
time, the child may then be scheduled 
for Royal Observation Center. 

Each child is fitted to amplifica. 
tion as soon as his individual loss is 
known. These children are given speech- 
reading, language and speech develop- 
ment, and auditory training integrated 
with their nursery school program. 

Some children are sent in from the 
other islands and live in a foster home 
while attending Sultan School. One 
child recently came from Maui and 
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spent two weeks at the school for evalu- 
ation purposes before returning. 

Evaluation and socialization within a 
nursery school environment are impor- 
tant aspects of Sultan School and its staff 
under the direction of Mrs. Morgan. 

Mrs. Renee Powell, Speech and Hear- 
ing Consultant, heads the Hearing Treat- 
ment Project with the Bureau of Crip- 
pled Children for Hawaii’s Department 
of Health. This aspect of the program 
does pre-school testing and provides 
public assistance in the way of hearing 
aids and medical treatment, conducting 
otological clinics for the schools with 
the assistance of local otologists. Kiku 
Suematsu provides the audiologic serv- 
ices. The purpose of this program is to 
provide treatment and prevention serv- 
ices for the state hearing conservation 
program. 

Approximately 50% of the children 
referred to Diamond Head School have 
received diagnostic and medical treat- 
ment services from the Department of 
Health. Diagnostic services are avail- 
able to children with handicapping hear- 
ing losses without a family financial re- 
view. Children are referred by their 
private physician or by certain agencies. 


Hearing aids and treatment services are 
available if a family financial review in- 
dicates that assistance is necessary. 
Financial assistance may be total or par- 
tial depending upon the family’s ability 
to contribute. 

The Department of Health also pro- 
vides otologic diagnostic screening clin- 
ics for all children who are found, 
through audiometric testing, to have a 
medically significant hearing loss. The 
clinics are staffed by an otologist, a 
speech and hearing therapist and a pub- 
lic health nurse. Reports from the clin- 
ics are sent to the private physicians. 


The Health Department tests approxi- 
mately 1,200 pre-school children each 
year as well as selected kindergarten 
children. In 1959 over 2,000 kindergar- 
ten children were tested. 


Remembering the days when the first 
class of aurally handicapped children 
consisted of five children, the well-knit 
team approach program existing today 
is a tribute to the many agencies and 
individuals who gave of their time and 
interest to help educate the deaf and 
hard of hearing children of Hawaii. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, III. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN HEARING .sOcIETY— May 24-27; 
Detroit. 
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ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11; 
Providence, R. I. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


SOCIETY OF HEARING AUDIOLOGIsTs—Oct. 6-8; 
Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct. 20-22: 
San Francisco. 
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Individual Instructional Seatwork 


SISTER MARY WALTER 


Sister Mary Walter, O.S.F., Ed.M., is a teach- 
er at St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee. 


NE of the most important aims of 

education is teaching the child to 
work independently. When a principle 
is truly the child’s own, he is quite like- 
ly to use it spontaneously. We, as teach- 
ers, must not merely help children de- 
velop skills, but must also help the 
pupils make their skills functional. To 
accomplish this, three things are neces- 
sary. (At least three things! ) 

First of all we need to arouse in the 
child a certain eagerness to learn. Chil- 
dren will more easily learn things they 
are interested in and feel a need for. 
Language principles introduced with 
vividness will take much less drill than 
if presented in an uninteresting manner. 
As a famous educator said, “If words 
are dull enough they must be taught 
again and again.” The same holds true 
for language principles, and for any of 
the skills needed for reading compre- 
hension. 

The second thing necessary to put the 
child “on his own” is mastery—100% 
mastery of basic skills before introduc- 
ing new skills. Mastery requires drill. 
If hearing children need 35 meaningful 
repetitions of words before mastery, 
deaf children require far more (at least 
60)—and it is most important that these 
repetitions be meaningful. The more 
meaningful they are the less repetition is 
required. In order to master new learn- 
ings there must be ample opportunity 
to use them. The new learnings, whether 
they be words, expressions, question 
forms, information, or a language prin- 
ciple, should be integrated wherever 
possible—in experience charts, in daily 


lessons, in seatwork, in usage, at work 
and play. They must be made func- 
tional. 

The third thing necessary in teaching 
deaf children to use what they learn is 
growth—step-by-step continuous growth. 
As soon as children have mastered one 
step they should be challenged to grow 
into new learnings. We must strive to 
“keep the child at his growing edges,” 
as one educator so aptly puts it. Keep 
him interested in his own advancement 
in knowledge, and in using everything 
he knows. 

To fulfill the above aims to any great 
degree, teaching materials are necessary. 
A vivid presentation of new principles 
in class is essential. Everyone watches 
and everyone learns—but the continued 
alert attention of an entire class is lim- 
ited. When group attention begins to 
wane, perhaps the best thing to do is to 
hand out some instructional seatwork 
to strengthen the skills just learned. 
When each child is hard at work, each 
one is learning for himself—learning at 
his own top rate of speed. 

Small children are usually most alert 
and attentive at the beginning of a peri- 
od. The whole group is ready to think, 
watch, listen, speak, act, and assimilate 
whatever is being taught. As a group 
they come to understand new things. 
They like it. They want more. Each 
individual child wants to show what he 
can do in this regard. But there isn’t 
time to give all the needed drill in class. 
So individual instructional seatwork is 
passed out—using real life situations, 
stressing comprehension. When seat- 
work is vital and meaningful the chil- 
dren never tire of it. After everyone is 
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busy the teacher can give individual 
help, or work with small groups. 

A number of types of independent in- 
structional seatwork that have been 
found helpful are described below. Most 
of them are aimed at low second grade 
level, but they can be adapted to differ- 
ent levels. Their purpose is to give, in 
an interesting manner, some of the 
meaningful drill necessary for mastery. 

A simple type of seatwork stressing 
sentence comprehension is matching 
sentences to pictures. Teaching ma- 
terials for use with the class include 
large pictures set on the chalk tray, and 
large sentence strips telling about the 
pictures. A sentence is given in speech- 
reading. A child finds the sentence and 
places it by the proper picture. The 
same type of thing can be done using 
expressions or dialogue sentences sug- 
gested by the pictures. After having 


presented the material in class, stressing 
speech and speechreading, individual 
materials are handed out. Now each 
child must think for himself. Each one 
receives an envelope containing four 
pictures and about sixteen sentences. 
All the pictures and sentences are differ- 
ent. The children are to place the sen- 
tences below the most fitting picture. 
Everyone sets to work, leaving the teach- 
er free to give individual help. When 
the children have finished, checking is 
a very simple matter. I just glance at 
each picture, find the dot I placed on it, 
note its position, and check to see if the 
sentences below have a dot in the same 
position. For instance, one picture and 
its sentences might have a dot in the 
upper right hand corner, another set 
could have a dot half an inch to the left, 
etc. With this system, checking all ten 
charts takes only a minute or two. Mis- 


Cartoon strip from Our Little Messenger, Pflaum Pub. Co. 


Arrange the sentence strips in sequence. 


Jack and Julie played leapfrog. 
Julie jumped over Jack. 


Jack jumped over Julie. 


Julie jumped over Jack again. | 


A frog jumped over Julie. 
Julie was very surprised. 
Where did the frog come from? 
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takes are corrected at once. Then the 
envelopes of materials are collected in 
order, with No. 1 on the top and No. 
10 on the bottom. Then No. 1 is placed 
on the bottom so that the next time the 
envelopes are given out each child will 
get a different set of the same type of 
seatwork. After all ten envelopes have 
gone the rounds the children thoroughly 
understand this type of thing. And it 
has not been overdrilled, because of the 
variety of vocabulary, sentences and 
pictures. This same type of work is used 
perhaps five days in a row, and the last 
five rounds are saved for future reviews. 


I’ve made ten sets of most of the types 
of seatwork described here. It helps also 
to make some duplicated seatwork for 
each type, using the same idea but differ- 
ent vocabulary. Then the children can 
take the finished product home and 
show the family how smart they really 
are! This is also an incentive to use the 
new learnings at home. 


Verbs deserve much attention since 
they are the key to sentence meaning. 
Here is one way to review verbs with 
teaching materials for the group, and 
individual seatwork as a follow-up: | 
have several hundred action pictures 
mounted. Each picture is accompanied 
by a large sentence card with the verb 
folded back, thus forming an elliptical 
sentence. I show the sentence for the 
children to read, then give it in speech- 
reading inserting the verb. The young- 
sters write the verb only. Then I show 
the corresponding picture so they can 
check their speechreading, and I show 
the word on the back of the picture 
(present tense in red, past in black), 
and turn up the verb in the sentence 
strip so they can check their spelling. 

The seatwork which follows class 
presentation consists of eight small ac- 
tion pictures pasted on a sheet of tag- 
board (about 8” x 12”), an envelope 
containing eight elliptical sentences, 
eight verb cards, and eight cards show- 
ing the present and past form of the 
verb. The children first place the past 
and present verb card above the picture, 
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then find the elliptical sentence and verb 
that goes with it. These are placed be- 
neath the picture. Any number of such 
charts can be made and given out fre- 
quently, rotating the charts. 


“Where phrases” merit a lot of mean- 
ingful drill. Pictures are very helpful 
here too. A picture is shown of a boy 
on a horse, for instance, and the ques- 
tion asked, “Where is the boy?” For 
seatwork: four or five appropriate pic- 
tures pasted on a chart, with about 
twenty where questions typed beside 
them, and a line for each answer. An- 
swers are on cards in an _ envelope 
clipped to the chart. To make checking 
easy, I have the answer cards, correctly 
arranged, marked in alphabetical order. 
The children never catch on to the 
checking system because they don’t yet 
understand alphabetical order. Besides, 
I always start with a different letter and 
mark the answers from the bottom up. 
It’s foolproof! 

For meaningful drill on correct ad- 
jective sequence, | place pictures on the 
chalk tray, and have descriptive phrases 
cut into separate words and scattered 
on a desk. Pupils arrange the phrases 
according to How many, What kind, 
What color, What, and place them by 
the proper picture. Each descriptive 
phrase has been printed on a different 
color paper to avoid confusion. After 
sufficient drill, objects are placed on the 
chalk tray, and a pupil comes forward 
to describe an object—a funny yellow 
rabbit, a silly clown, ete. 

Further meaningful drill is provided 
on seatwork charts. About eight pic- 
tures of objects are pasted on a tag- 
board sheet. Descriptive phrases, each 
typed on a different color tagboard are 
cut apart and placed in an envelope. 
The children enjoy sorting the words 
into color groups, then arranging these 
scrambled phrases in correct order un- 
der the proper pictures. Sometimes 
they use the phrases in sentences. There 
is a definite carry-over to original lan- 
guage periods, and to spontaneous usage. 
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To make children more aware of cor- 
rect sequence of words within a sen- 
tence, as well as the meaning of the 
sentence, I found these teaching ma- 
terials helpful: Sentences typed on differ- 
ent colored strips of paper and cut into 
words or phrases are placed in an en- 
velope together with small pictures illus- 
trating them. The pictures are num- 
bered 1 to 10 in order to facilitate 
checking. The youngsters put the pic- 
tures in order first, then arrange a sen- 
tence correctly and place it by the cor- 
rect picture. 

Any number of scrambled sentences 
can be made without using pictures. 
Ten scrambled sentences to an envelope 
work out well. Having the children illus- 
trate one or two sentences of their own 
choice necessitates further study of sen- 
tence meaning. 

Children enjoy wordless comic strips. 
As they study the pictures they are using 
some kind of inner language. What 
kind? If we only knew. At any rate, 
if they tried to tell the joke to someone 
else without the use of the pictures 
could they do it? In real life situations 
could they do it?—That is, could they 
tell it without a great deal of dramatiz- 
ing? Here’s a little experiment I tried: 
I made sentences for each picture, tell- 
ing what happened. I put three cartoon 
strips (each made up of four pictures) 
and twelve sentences in an envelope. 
The children study the comic strips and 
arrange the sentences in proper se- 
quence. They enjoy it immensely. After 
they find sentences for thirty different 
strips they are given new cartoon strips 
about which to write. We also enlarge 
these strips in drawing class, and have 
the children come to the front and tell 
the class what happened in their cartoon 
strip. We had quite an interesting time 
with that. The children, in telling their 
story, used much of the vocabulary they 
had seen used on the sentence strips in 
the envelopes. (This type of seatwork 
can be marked for easy checking by 
using the “alphabetical system.”) 
Understanding sequence of events is 
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important to help a child think clearly. 
This type of work is found in many 
reading workbooks. It is usually quite 
difficult for the children to understand. 
So I tried this: In each envelope are 
four pictures cut from a workbook page 
stressing sequence. There are also four 
or five sentences telling the story. Chil- 
dren arrange the pictures in correct se- 
quence, and then fit the sentences to the 
pictures. A bit later we remove the pic- 
tures and the children arrange the sen- 
tences only in sequence. This lays a 
foundation for later work where only 
sentences are given to be numbered in 
correct order. Children might also ar- 
range the pictures in correct sequence 
and write their own story. 

Classification is important to facili- 
tate straight thinking. Forty work cards 
are placed in an envelope for the young- 
sters to classify under Food, People, 
Toys, and Animals. These classifications 
are so different that they are not hard, 
but it sets the stage for harder classifi- 
cation later on. 

Whenever many small word cards are 
used it is helpful to have individual 
pocket charts in which the children can 
arrange the word cards. These are easy 
to make from cardboard and gummed 
paper. Word cards, pictures and en- 
velopes are numbered for easy filing. 
‘This also avoids confusion when a card 
is lost. 

All the types of individual instruc- 
tional seatwork described above are de- 
signed to give meaningful drill in an 
interesting manner. All are to be sup- 
plemented by “boardwork,” duplicated 
seatwork and oral practice. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 


176 outlined pictures 
of common nouns — 50 pages 


$1.00 plus postage 
Sisters of St. Francis 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 


3680 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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Six Board Members to be Elected at 


Association Business Meeting, June 30 


OMINATIONS are now open for six members to be elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. The elec- 
tion will be held on Thursday morning, June 30, at the Rochester meeting. 


The terms of the following members, now serving on the Board, expire this year: 
William G. Hardy, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, Mrs. Helen Schick Lane, Mary E. 
Numbers, S. Richard Silverman and Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


Those nominated must be members of the Alexander Graham Bell Association. 
Nominations may be made by any five Association members. Names should be 
submitted, with the five nominating signatures, to Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson, 
Executive Secretary, at Association headquarters, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C., or to the Association President, Dr. George T. Pratt, at Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. Nominations must be received on or before May 30, 
one month in advance of the business meeting. Names received after that date will 
not be eligible. 


Proposed Amendment 


Of special interest to Association members will be a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which will be voted on in Rochester. The suggested amendment, which 
was passed by the Board of Directors at its January 23rd meeting, involves Article 
V, Section I, of the Association constitution. At the present time, it provides 
that the Board of Directors shall consist of 18 members, one-third of which are to 
be elected at each annual meeting. However, with the establishment of Regional 
meetings of the Association in off-convention years, the matter of electing Board 
members in odd-numbered years presents new problems. At the Regional in Hous- 
ton, in March 1959, after considerable recruiting, a quorum (25 members) was 
finally secured so that an election could be held. Such an election does not seem 
fair to the majority of Association members. Therefore the Board has voted to 
recommend changing the terms of Board members to four years, with one-half of 
the Board being elected at each biennial summer meeting. 


The revised Section I of Article V would read: 


“The affairs, funds and property of the Association shall be admin- 
istered by a Board of Directors, composed of eighteen (18) members 
of the Association. The term of office of the Directors shall be four 
(4) years, but one-half of their whole number shall be elected at each 
biennial meeting, to begin with the 1960 meeting. Directors shall be 
elected by ballot, under the supervision of inspectors to be appointed 
by the President. Nominations for the office of Director shall be made 
in writing, signed by at least five (5) members, and placed in the 
hands of the President and Executive Secretary at least one month 
prior to each biennial meeting .. .” 
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Education of the Deaf in Athens 


BARBARA GOSLINE SMITH 


ECENTLY this writer had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the National School 
for the Deaf in Athens. The director is 
Anyssia Tsantilis, who has been with 
the school since its inception in 1924. 
She was educated at the Clarke School 
so, of course, speaks English fluently. 
She very happily supplied all of the fol- 
lowing data. 

There are 120 students in the school, 
80 boys and 40 girls, of whom 50 are 
residents and 70 day students. The 
school has two branches, one in Salonica 
with 25 students and another in Patras, 
having an enrollment of 35. Pupils 
range in age from 7 to 17. All of these 
are public schools but are supported in 
part by pupils’ tuition fees which range 
from 90 to 300 drachmas per month (the 
equivalents of $3-$10), depending upon 
the individual pupil’s needs and finan- 
cial status. There are also some pupils 
who pay nothing. No deaf child, ac- 
cording to Miss Tsantilis, is turned 
away. There is only one other school 
for the deaf in Greece. It is located in 
Kallithea. 

While the school is housed in three 
old buildings, the teaching methods are 
quite modern. Only the oral method is 
used, This is not only a school for deaf 
children but a training center for teach- 
ers. There are thirteen regular teachers 


Mrs. Smith was formerly a teacher at the 
Mary E. Bennett School in Los Angeles. She is 
presently in Greece with her family while her 
husband is on sabbatical leave from the Los 
Angeles City Schools, and is writing a column 
for the Athens Daily News entitled, "Here and 
There Among Americans in Athens." She plans 
to devote her time to writing and research 
when she returns to the Los Angeles area this 
summer. 
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and two training teachers at the present 
time. All of the teachers do speech cor- 
rection. Arts and crafts are included in 
the program as well as rhythmics and 
dancing. There is no vocational train- 
ing in the school, but many of the grad- 
uates go to the regular trade school in 
Athens for specific job training. There 
is some effort made to train residual 
hearing, but there is no modern equip- 
ment for this purpose; in fact, finances 
in general are very limited. The teach- 
ers themselves make an average of about 
1500 drachmas a month ($50). 


Students come both from the city of 
Athens and from the outlying provinces. 
There are some social activities, particu- 
larly for the boarding pupils. There is 
a well organized and enthusiastic Girl 
Scout Troop, for instance. Pupils come 
to the school by way of both medical 
and “grapevine” referrals. 

Miss Tsantilis feels that most of the 
younger deaf children are served by one 
of the schools, but some of the older 
deaf persons have failed to obtain train- 
ing possibly because of lack of specific 
information about educational possi- 
bilities. An incident relating to this lack 
of knowledge about education of the 
deaf was the motivating factor in my 
initial visit with Miss Tsantilis. My 
maid, Rena, had told me woefully that 
she had a niece, 15 years of age, who 
was unable to speak. I immediately sus- 
pected that the niece was deaf. Later 
Rena corroborated this and added that 
the girl had never had a day of school- 
ing in her life. I wondered why. She 
said that the girl lived in a small town 
about halfway between Athens and Sa- 
lonica, and that there was no school for 
the deaf there. I told Rena that I would 
make inquiries about school possibili- 
ties for the niece. Later, I talked to 
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Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 


er’s use. . .. Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$~.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 
Both now available from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 
By Ena G. Macnutt 
28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
& Sth grades. 


BOOK I 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 
ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 


WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & Il 
$.65 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


people in the education field and was 
told about the National School for the 
Deaf where I succeeded in getting an 
appointment with the directress. Miss 
Tsantilis was most interested in the 
problem and immediately wrote a let- 
ter to the administrator of the school in 
Salonica, who, in turn, replied that the 
girl, being 15, was too old to be ad- 
mitted there. Miss Tsantilis then offered 
to teach the girl privately if the family 
would allow her to be brought to Athens. 


When Rena was apprised of these de- 
velopments, she wrote to her brother 
(the father of the young deaf girl) 
about the wonderful opportunity ex- 
tended to his daughter. The denoue- 
ment of the story was quite on the ridic- 
ulous side. The father replied that, since 
his daughter was so pretty, he was 
afraid it would be dangerous to let her 
come into the big city. So the poor girl 
is still without educational advantages! 


Returning to the interview with Miss 
Tsantilis regarding the school, she re- 
lated that one of the most difficult of 
the teaching problems was the fact that 
5% of the school population suffered 
the dual handicaps of mental retarda- 
tion and deafness. She went on to say 
that there are other schools for the 
handicapped in Athens, including ones 
for the blind, the crippled and the men- 
tally retarded, but when a mentally re- 
tarded pupil is also deaf, he is placed in 
the school for the deaf. There is some 
medical supervision for the children but 
there is no psychological counseling 
available. 

Miss Tsantilis evinced keen sentimen- 
tal nostalgia in recalling her student 
days at the Clarke School. She said she 
would very much like to go back to the 
United States as an exchange teacher. 
Hers is, indeed, a well spent life, devot- 
ed as it has been to the welfare of the 
deaf child with very little monetary re- 
ward. The address of the school is: 
National School for the Deaf, 21 Diony- 
siou Areopagitou Street, Nacryanni, 
Athens, Greece. 
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HELEN SCHICK LANE 


HE SUCCESS of a deaf child in a 
hearing world and his happiness are 
related to his ability to participate in 
extracurricular activities and his appli- 
cation of these abilities later in sports, 
hobbies and social activities of adults. 
Preparation of the deaf child to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities and 
creation of opportunities to use such 
skills become the joint responsibility of 
the school and the parents—and the di- 
vision of the responsibility depends upon 
whether the child is a residential or day 
pupil, as well as the amount of vacation 
time spent at home. 

Child psychologists stress the impor- 
tance of learning motor skills early. Any 
motor skills the parents or school feel 
are important for adult life should be 
taught when the child is physiologically 
ready. If a child learns to swim, to 
dance, to play tennis or baseball at ele- 
mentary school level, these skills are a 
part of his adult behavior. The deaf 
boy or girl who is a good dancer is in- 
vited to parties with the hearing. The 
deaf child who plays a good game of 
tennis competes happily with others. In 
these motor fields he has an equal 
chance of success and acceptance. 

All preschool age children depend 
upon activity for play. Speech is more 
usually a collective monologue, and 
children do not expect an answer from 
companions. By imitation of activities 


of others the little deaf child is absorbed 


Dr. Lane, principal of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, gave the paper printed here at the 1959 
Convention of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association in Cleveland. 
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Extracurricular Activities 


of Deaf Children 


in the neighborhood group. 

With increasing age, however, games 
are complicated by language. Rules are 
verbalized. Deaf children are excluded 
from games because they do not follow 
the rules. I would like to cite, for ex- 
ample, an observation of a six-year-old 
deaf girl playing with her cousin and 
his friends. The game was a version of 
traffic cop and traffic violators. The deaf 
child was stopped as she raced down the 
sidewalk on her tricycle. The boy said, 
“Show me your driver’s license.” This 
was not in her vocabulary. She looked 
puzzled. She was ordered off her tricycle 
and refused to move. Soon there were 
screams and the deaf child ran to her 
mother. The hearing children labeled 
her a crybaby and went on playing. 
The deaf girl could not understand why 
she was excluded, and her mother was 
hurt and angry at the cruelty of chil- 
dren. We can all think of similar ex- 
amples, and as children grow older these 
instances become more and more fre- 
quent. 

Teachers of the deaf must spend some 
time teaching the language of games. 
Parents must be alert if the child plays 
with children in the neighborhood to 
know the games and anticipate the rules 
the child must learn. For example, “It’s 
your turn,” and “You are it,” influence 
fair play. In simple card games deaf 
children must even be taught the words 
shuffle and deal. Keeping score in a 
game must also be a part of the teach- 
ing. 

Opportunities must be provided to de- 
velop skills and hobbies. Where can 
these be learned? Many of these, such 
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as woodworking, art, physical education 
and homemaking, are available at the 
school. Frequently it is assumed that 
the deaf child can be integrated into 
these classes without a problem. Again, 
the language of the tools of the skill 
must be taught and the special teacher 
and the parent need to assist. If this 
craft is to become a hobby, the deaf 
child must know how to follow written 
instructions and must know the tools of 
the trade. 

Where can the deaf child achieve suc- 
cess socially? What preparation is es- 
sential? Parents of the deaf should be 
told that they must go at least 75% of 
the way to help their children make 
friends. They must create activities 
within the home, and invite children to 
share them. Just the isolation of attend- 
ing a special school causes social prob- 
lems. From a residential school the 
child returns home in June to a society 
of gangs and cliques that is difficult to 
penetrate. The day school deaf child is 
also excluded from the neighborhood 
school gangs who share school experi- 
ences they have in common. Some par- 
ents meet this need by creating neigh- 
borhood groups for the child — Cub 
Packs, Brownies, Scouts, Y groups such 
as Indian Guides—and volunteering as 
leaders. Other parents become active in 
youth programs of the church, bringing 
their deaf child into the group. I always 
have reason to question a parent who 
emphasizes the good social acceptance 
of her child at home when there is no 
evidence of this ability at school, and 
especially when the parent asserts fur- 
ther that she does nothing to promote 
the social acceptance. 

In residential schools similar groups 
are formed and the leader endeavors to 
make contact with hearing groups. Older 
residential children may enjoy sports 
such as swimming and physical educa- 
tion at local Y’s with hearing children 
rather than in a similar program at the 
school. In a large community children 
must learn to go to the Y or community 
recreation center to join others. 
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In my opinion reading for pleasure as 
well as information is an important 
extracurricular activity for the deaf. 
Here we find his greatest educational 
retardation and his greatest need. Be- 
cause of his handicap the deaf child is 
excluded from acquiring information via 
group discussion, radio or the speech on 
television. If he has read the news he 
can share in the discussion. If he has 
read the story he has a greater appre- 
ciation of a play on television or in the 
movies. If he can read for recreation he 
has the best weapon against lonely, quiet 
hours. 

If the deaf child is in a home without 
books, without current magazines and a 
home where the parents never read, he 
is deprived of a rich inspiration for his 
future acceptance. If parents read with 
him and teachers guide him, he can be 
helped. The deaf child who is successful 
in college with the hearing is one who 
has mastered reading skills and one who 
enjoys reading. 

As adults do we consider as extra- 
curricular activities the meetings we at- 
tend, the dinner parties and luncheons, 
our travels and the small talk at the 
coffee break? If so, then as preparation 
for extracurricular activities the deaf 
child must learn social behavior in these 
situations and appropriate small talk. 
We must supplement the stereotyped “I 
am fine” response to “How are you?” 
and let them know how we say the 
obvious things about the weather. 

On one occasion I felt a group of 
older deaf girls had been adequately 
taught to serve at a tea given for a 
women’s service group. Suddenly the 
girl pouring coffee left her chair and 
rushed to me in the kitchenette. She 
said, “A woman out there wants black 
coffee and all I have is brown.” Later in 
telling the woman why the girl left sud- 
denly, her reply was, “I am so sorry. 
should have said I wanted it straight!” 
Imagine the confusion that would have 
caused. There are many such stories in 
the memories of teachers and parents of 
deaf children. We must always be alert 


* to the needs of the occasion and take 
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advantage of every teaching and learn- 
ing situation. 


In summary, extracurricular activi- 


ties are important in preparing the deaf 
child for acceptance in a hearing world. 
They must be taught by school and 
parents. The selection of such activities 
depends upon the child’s interests, the 
parent’s goals and the opportunities of 
his environment. 


1. 


Motor skills that are considered im- 
portant in adult life should be taught 
early. Unless the deaf child has an 
additional physical handicap these 
should be available to all. 


. Childhood games become more com- 


plicated with increasing chronolog- 
ical age by the introduction of verbal- 
ized rules. The vocabulary of games 
must be taught and parents must be 
alert to the games played and vocab- 
ulary needed. 


. Opportunities to learn hobbies and 


crafts must be provided by schools 
and recreation centers. This includes 
the vocabulary of the craft. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E, Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 
adults for over fifty years. 


e@ Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


@ 24 lessons plus instructions to 
teachers. 

“Nobody can get around the fact that learn- 

ing to read lipe is a matter of practice, and 

anything that makes that practice easier is 

a help. Mise Bruhn’s book gives exactly 

that help.”—Harriet Montague. 


$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D.C. 


4. Parents must seek neighborhood 
group activities for their deaf chil- 
dren by invitation to their homes 
and by assuming leadership respon- 
sibility for activities sponsored by 
schools and churches such as Scout- 
ing and Y programs. Residential 
schools for the deaf should initiate 
activities with hearing groups. 

. Reading for pleasure and current in- 
formation is an important activity 
for the deaf and is dependent upon 
the child’s educational development 
and his parents’ example and en- 
couragement. 

. The deaf child needs help in learning 
small talk and speech essential to 
travel, food and social events. 

The deaf child has so much to learn 
tu achieve not only academic success but 
also social success that the task seems 
overwhelming. Hearing children learn 
so much incidentally that filling these 
extracurricular gaps for the deaf pre- 
sents a challenge to parents and teachers 
but it is not an impossible task. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Pe Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St..N.W. | Washington 7, D.C. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 
: THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Hearing Loss: What Can Be Done About 
It, by Dr. Greydon Boyd. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1959. 190 pages, 
paper. $1.45. 

This book was written by a medical 
doctor to give hard of hearing people an 
understanding of their problem, and 
what treatment should follow the diag- 
nosis of hearing loss. The average lay- 
man should have little trouble under- 
standing the language in which it is 
written. The author defines the tech- 
nical and medical terms he uses. 

Starting with a complete description 
of the ear, the author describes the 
various types of hearing impairment and 
their symptoms; the difficulties that de- 
velop within a person having a hearing 
loss and the way these difficulties can be 
overcome through the use of hearing 
aids, psychology and rehabilitation. The 
text is well illustrated with charts and 
drawings of the ear. 

The final chapter in the book covers 
the hard of hearing child and vocational 
guidance. The appendix includes a list- 
ing of hearing rehabilitation centers in 
the United States—Robert H. Cole, 
President, the Parents’ Section 


Auditory Training for the Deaf Child: 
Design for Growth. New York: Junior 
High School 47, Manhattan, 225 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, 1959. 29 pages, 
paper. $1.50. 

This material, compiled by the cur- 
riculum committee of Junior High 
School #47, the New York City school 
for deaf and hard of hearing children, 
appeared in the Volta Review for Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Aphasia Handbook for Adults and Chil- 
dren, by Aleen Agranowitz and Mildred 
R. McKeown. Long Beach, Calif.: 
Lakewood Speech Clinic, 1959. 104 
pages, paper. $3.25. 

About 25 pages of this lithographed 
handbook are devoted to aphasia in 
children. This section was written by 
Mrs. Agranowitz and her co-worker, 
Mrs. Gladys Gleason, and includes ma- 
terials and techniques they have found 
to be most effective in their five years’ 
work with aphasic children. 

The authors differentiate between the 
problem of aphasia in adults and in 
children. They state that with aphasic 
adults, the re-training is directed toward 
the re-establishment of known “life pat- 
terns” of speech, educational achieve- 
ment and other factors. In children, the 
training must be directed toward estab- 
lishing concepts, as well as language, so 
that “life patterns” may be effectively 
established. 

Certain indications of brain injury 
that might aid in the diagnosis of 
aphasia are listed. These include prob- 
lems in visual and auditory recognition, 
motor involvement, possible mixed 
laterality, a tendency toward restless- 
ness, inattentiveness, distractibility, per- 
severation, frequent emotional outbursts, 
retarded concepts, failure to integrate 
experiences and other behavioral dis- 
turbances. 

Play therapy is an essential part of 
the program for aphasic children, and 
a permissive atmosphere at all times is 
recommended. 

An evaluation of the language level of 
the child’ and suggestions for therapy 
appropriate to each level are made as 
follows: 

Children at the pre-language, concept 
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building level; suggested therapy is lis- 
tening to the sounds in the environment 
while the therapist verbally identifies the 
sounds. The therapist’ may imitate the 
syllable initiated by the child for the de- 
velopment of motor speech. The teacher 
names objects as the child comes in con- 
tact with them—chairs, lamps, tables, 
etc. It is emphasized that no verbal re- 
sponse from the child is requested or 
expected at this level. 

Children at early language level; as 
the child handles objects, the therapist 
uses their names for association and 
names any activities being carried out 
(such as throw the ball). The therapist 
asks the child to identify objects named 
or pictures. Play materials such as a 
doll house and appropriate furniture are 
offered for the opportunity of building 
relationships. At this level, also, the 
authors caution that the child must not 
be pressed for speech. In the motor 
speech drill, if the child wants to try to 
repeat words after the therapist, if he 
— only the initial sound, it should 

regarded as success. 

Children with residual aphasia de- 
fects; the child may be able to follow 
more complex commands. Play games 
such as Bird, Beast, Fish. Read a story 
and ask questions about it. Use flash 
cards to test and improve reading. Use 
mirrors, tape recorder and other devices 
for imitation when motor speech drill is 
necessary. Oral conversation and oral 
reading are suggested as techniques for 
language formulation. For problems of 


reading, writing. spelling and arithme- 


tic, build on the present accomplish- 
ments of the child and use the estab- 
lished school texts. 


The authors seem to consider the 
speech and language problems of brain 
injured children who answer the Strauss 
description as being synonymous with 
aphasia. To this reviewer, this is a 
fundamental error in approach. In his 
two wellknown books on the brain in- 
jured child, Strauss makes a distinction 
between these two types of language dis- 
orders. The techniques described here 
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might be effectively used with brain in- 
jured children having delayed speech. 
However, in the type of disorder that 
we consider to be aphasia, the reviewer 
feels these techniques would be ineffec- 
tive.-—Edna Monsees, Director, Hearing 
& Speech School, Children’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 


Specifications for Dry Cells and Batteries, 
National Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book 71. Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice. 20 pages, paper, 25¢. 

This handbook is the seventh edition 
of the American specification for dry 
cells and batteries, and is the first one 
to give specifications for dry cells and 
batteries for use with transistor circuits. 
Transistor batteries for hearing aids 
were evaluated according to new tests 
devised for this purpose. 


Your Hearing, by Dr. G. Donald Albers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Hearing and 
Speech Center of Grand Rapids, 1230 
Madison Ave., S. E., 1960. 12 pages, 
paper, 15¢. 

This booklet describes causes and 
medical treatment of some types of con- 
ductive hearing loss. 


The Opportunities That Books Offer, 
New York: Children’s Book Council, 
175 Fifth Ave., 1959. 12 pages, pa- 
per, 15¢. 

This is a bibliography of current lit- 
erature in which books are discussed as 
they pertain to the theme for the 1960 
Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth: “Op. 
portunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for creative 
life in freedom and dignity.” 


The National Rehabilitation Center for 
the Deaf, Tokyo, Japan. 

This 16-page booklet describes the 
facilities and services of the center which 
was founded by the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare in 1958. 

Services of the center include psycho- 
logical diagnosis, auditory training, vo- 
cational guidance and training and 
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psycho-social counselling. The medical- 
acoustical department handles otological 
diagnosis, medical and surgical treat- 
ment, audiometry and the fitting of hear- 
ing aids. One of the aims of the center 
is to help the deafened individual adjust 
to a position of social and economic self- 
sufficiency. 
Ephphatha Missions for the Deaf and for 


the Blind. Faribault, Minn.: Ephphatha 
Missions, 1959. 97 pages, paper. 


A section on the deaf covers the early 
teaching of the deaf and some of the 
early schools, and also lists some of the 
organizations now working with the 
deaf. 

The Nation’s Children, edited by Eli Ginz- 
berg, New York: Columbia University 
Press. Three volumes, paper, $6.00. 
This three-volume collection of obser- 

vations on the conditions, problems and 

outlook of the nation’s young people has 
been published for distribution to par- 


ticipants in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

The Family and Social Change, Devel- 
opment and Education, and Problems 
and Prospects are the fields covered in 
the three books. Thirty-five specialists 
have contributed chapters for these 
books, which may be purchased by the 
general public from the Conference head- 
quarters, 330 Independence Ave., S.W., 
Washington 25. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 
American Annals of the Deaf, Florida 
Ave. and 7th St., N. E. Washington. 
November, 1959 

“The Fitzgerald Key on Wheels,” by 
Sister Mary Walter is an article describ- 
ing a teaching aid developed and used 
at St. John’s School for the Deaf in Mil- 
waukee. Accompanying _ illustrations 
show the material used on the “educa- 
tional wheels.” 


available 


and 
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LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree i in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 
Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J. Waterhouse Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Dental Survey, Hubbard B. Whiting, Es- 
sex Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


November, 1959 


“Hearing Loss As A Problem for Den- 
ture Wearers,” by Dr. Howard E. Kess- 
ler, advises that patients over 50 years 
of age taking a long time to adjust 
speech-wise to full upper and lower den- 
tures, may have a hearing loss which is 
retarding their adjustment to the loss of 
palatal sensation during the production 
of certain consonant sounds. He sug- 
gests that the dentist be alert to this 
possibility, and refer such patients to 
otologists or speech and hearing centers. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6. 
December, 1959 

“Factors Related to Lipreading,” by 
Audrey Ann Simmons, concerns the 
measurement of the ability to lipread, 
and the factors in the individuals re- 
lated to this ability. Of the factors of 
age, duration of loss, amount of loss and 
discrimination score, only the duration 
of the loss is significantly correlated 
with the lipreading criterion. There 
seems to be no significant relation be- 
tween IQ and lipreading ability. 

“Language Skills of Profoundly Deaf 
Adolescent Children,” by Sidney Goda, 
describes the study of the chief language 
skills of 56 profoundly deaf adolescent 
pupils in a residential school for the 
deaf. The language skills studied were 
writing, speaking, lipreading and read- 
ing. It was concluded that, because of 
the interrelationships of these skills, the 
deaf child who is superior in one will 
be superior in the others, and vice versa. 
Also, the deaf child who uses a relative- 
ly large vocabulary in speaking, will 
generally express himself in longer and 
more complex sentences than the child 
having a smaller speaking vocabulary. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
20 postpaid 


E VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 asth” St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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SECTION 


The Rochester (N.Y.) School for 
the Deaf P.T.A. brings to 37 affiliate 
groups in the Parents’ Section, now rep- 
resenting a total of more than 1500 
member-families. The Rochester group 
has 30 families, and as representatives 
of the host school of the 1960 Summer 
Meeting, will be on hand to greet par- 
ents June 26-July 1 in Rochester. 


Report on S.J. Res. 127. Fred D. 
Knittle, of the Clarke School Develop- 
ment Office, writes: “Letters from all 
over the country continue to flow in, in- 
dicating that Congressmen from the va- 
rious states have been contacted and that 
their response has been favorable. . . . 
A special note of appreciation is due the 
many parent groups throughout the 
states who, under Mr. Cole’s leadership, 
have demonstrated their active interest 
in this legislation. We look forward to 
even greater activity on the part of these 
groups, and others, when the formal 
hearings are held. This will provide 
members of Congress with further evi- 
dence of the widespread and sincere in- 
terest in this bill. 

“On January 25-26, a workshop was 
held in Atlanta, followed by a hearing 
in Cullman, Ala., on January 27-28. An- 
other workshop was held on February 
16-17 in Philadelphia with the regional 
hearing for that area being held in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., on February 18-19. 

“According to the latest information, 
regional hearings have been scheduled 
for Los Angeles, April 11-12, and Port- 
land, Ore., April 13-14. A workshop for 
the West Coast is planned for San Fran- 
cisco sometime between March 28 and 
April 30. There is now reason to be- 
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lieve that the House hearings will be 
completed with a formal hearing in 
Washington sometime in May. The Sen- 
ate has indicated that we might expect 
their formal hearing in four to six 
weeks. Both hearings should be com- 
pleted in time for action on the resolu- 
tion during this session of Congress.” 


John Swan, president of the Clarke 
School Parents’ Conference, testified on 
behalf of Senate Joint Resolution 127 
at a hearing held in New Haven on De- 
cember 17 by the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the United States 


House of Representatives. 


The Cincinnati Association of Par- 
ents and Teachers of Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children has resumed publica- 
tion of “The Speech Reader,” a paper- 
bound publication averaging 40 pages 
in size, distributed free to parents in 
the Cincinnati area. It contains articles 
on lipreading, auditory training, speech, 
language, reading and hearing aids, and 
regular features such as a question and 
answer column and the reproduction of 
children’s essays. There will be five is- 
sues each year. 


Parents at Central Institute for the 
Deaf keep a “Suggestion Box” on hand 
at all meetings and invite members to 
suggest topics they would like to have 
discussed at PTA sessions. 

Lexington School parents realized 
more than $500 from a social evening 
held at the school on January 16. A 
smorgasbord table was the feature at- 
traction, followed by card playing in the 
playroom until midnight. More than 
200 attended. 
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Mrs. John A. Lindstrom, president of 
the Tucker-Maxon Parent-Teacher For- 
um, reports on a unique activity of their 
group: “One of the yearly special proj- 
ects of our PTF is the canning and pres- 
ervation of foodstuffs which are given to 
the school for the luncheon program. 
Each year many friends of the school 
and other interested persons donate 
fruits, vegetables and berries. Under the 
direction of the Canning Committee, the 
mothers work to preserve this food in lo- 
cal canneries or in our own homes. All 
of the students and staff are served a 
mid-morning snack and a hot luncheon 
each day. . . . We have two other serv- 
ice groups which stem from the parents 
of our school. The Deaf Children’s Serv- 
ice Club is now incorporated as a non- 
profit organization working for the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School. Their proj- 
ect is to provide a teacher training schol- 
arship which will be presented to the 


school. Last spring this group awarded 
a scholarship to a young woman who 
had just completed her work at one of 
the Oregon colleges of education. She 
is now enrolled at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf as a teacher-trainee. . . . The 
Tucker-Maxon Hearing League has un- 
dertaken the project of raising funds 
to build a gymnasium on the school 
grounds. Their energy and hard work 
selling mistletoe, baked goods and rum- 
mage have been successful financially. 
In addition, they have enlisted a great 
deal of interest and support in this huge 
undertaking. . . . Both groups are com- 
prised primarily of persons outside our 
PTF. This has been a salient factor in 
their carrying the message of the dear 
child to the general public in an unob- 
trusive manner. They hope to grow 
steadily outward from the original par- 
ent-core of members . . .” 


For Better 
Hearing 


Correction 
at Age 5 or 50 


World leader in hearing aid 


research and development 


April, 1960 


HEARING AIDS 
AUDIOMETERS 3 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEMS 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. 
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Mae T. Fisher 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interesting 
with new exercises and stories. 


$1.70 — postpaid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Tim and His Hearing Aid 

by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 

Each page illustrated by Max Porter 
for all children who wear 

hearing aids 
$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures 
can give natural language to deaf 
children. 
$5.70—postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


The Dallas Council for the Deaf 
recently paid Parents’ Section dues for 
three years for its 45 members. This 
forward-looking group is headed by 
Chris Durbin. 


Never underestimate the power .. . 
In the January-February 1960 issue of 
Rehabilitation Record, a new publica- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, appeared the 
following comment regarding improved 
rehabilitation measures for the mental- 
ly retarded: 

“One of the potent factors in this in- 
creased activity was organization of the 
National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, about a decade ago. The growth 
of these ‘parent groups’ for the men- 
tally retarded has been phenomenal. 
They are in every State, and the more 
than 750 groups have a total member- 
ship of well over 50,000. They serve to 
channel progress in serving the mentally 
retarded to the community, and exert 
powerful influence in helping to estab- 
lish sheltered workshops and facilities, 
special school classes, and recreational 
facilities for the mentally retarded.” 

A recent news release from HEW re- 
ports that 58 graduate fellowships have 
been allocated to leaders in the educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children since 
Public Law 85-926 was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. A Congressional ap- 
propriation of $1 million supports the 
program for 1959-60. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 

pre-school to primary deaf 

children and their parents. 
Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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GETS Volta Bureau 


A-B-C 

Arthur Allard, Mrs. Charles Auman, faculty 
of Mary E. Bennett Sch. (Los Angeles), An- 
thony Bartolomeo, Ann L. Beatty, Sylvia Bell, 
Roy P. Blaylock, Margaret Bodycomb, S. W. 
Booth, Mrs. George W. Bovenizer, Mrs. R. S. 
Brookings, Mrs. Oswald Brown, Mr. and Mrs, 

W. James Brown, Richard F. Brust, Geo. L. & 
Bonnie Burton, Elizabeth H. Caldwell, Mrs. 
Quentin S. Carter, Irene J. Clarke, Edward 
Couvillon, Mr. & Mrs. Carmel F. Cascio, Mrs. 
Claire Hoskinson Clifford, Donald P. Cum- 
mins 


D-F-G 

J. A. Davies. Emily Del Vecchio, Mr. & Mrs. 
William J. Drescher, Mr. & Mrs. Douglas T. 
Dufner, Mr. & Mrs. F. F. Finch, Richard W. 
Flint, Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Flowers, Sylvia Gale, 
Anne M. Genetti, Dr. & Mrs. Samuel D. Gilles- 
pie, Mr. & Mrs. Louis Goldstein, Abraham 
Goodstein, Mabel H. Gray, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
Greenberg, D. Greenberg, Lulu West Grigsby, 
Seymour M. Gross 


H-J-K-L. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Hetman, Joseph Ho- 
man, Virginia Huntley, Mrs. J. M. Jacobson, 
O. Kononenko, K. Amanda Kaempf, Rev. L. R. 
Kraemer, Mary Layton, Floyd W. Lehmann, 
Ronnie Level 


M-N-O-P 

Helen M. Manning, Mrs. H. S. J. Manning, M. 
C. Markee, Mr. & Mrs. John V. Martino, C. F. 
Melton, Mrs. John Milligan, Jr., Folbert 
Moore, Joseph Nichols, Rev. Michael D. 
O’Brien, Capt. J. B. O'Hara, Sidney Paul, Mrs. 
C; Peppas, Mrs. Gordon Petite, F. J. Pinker- 
ton, D. R. Pinney, Mrs. Murray Preston 


R-S-W 
Mrs. J. Rafferty, Mrs. W. T. Reed, Kenneth A. 
Richard, Marie A. Riese, Mr. & Mrs. Andrew 
J. Rivas, A. F. Roche, Rockford Educational 
Hearing Association, Robert M. Robinson, 
H. Rosen, Ruben Schaeffer, Claire Schlein, Mr. 
& Mrs. Wm. Schwartz, Mrs. Rick Scearabba, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Shinton, Janis V. Skapars, 
Alexander Sogolow, Mr. & Mrs. Hans Soren- 
son, Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Marguerite Stoner, 
Alice Streng, William J. Sullivan, Mr. & Mrs. 
Nelson Wagg, J. P. Warren, Mrs. Walter 
Williams, Ruth Ann Winkelstein, Helen M. E. 


Woodward 


April, 1960 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
July 5 to August 13, 1960. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children. 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nuneciation more distinct and intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
1 CARLO, Executive Director 
Universit 


eon i H OOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
h Crouse Avenue 
ag 10, New York 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Robbie is five years old, and the big de- 
cision facing his parents is where he will 
attend school next fall. 


I have discussed our school program 
somewhat but will try to describe it 
more fully. Our nursery consists of two 
groups. The first group includes chil- 
dren who are from two to five years 
old. The second group has children 
from four to seven years old. The chil- 
dren are moved to the second group 
when they seem mature enough. The 
younger ones first learn to get along 
with each other. They are exposed to 
lots of casual lipreading and auditory 
training. The second group actually 
gets into specific speechreading, audi- 
tory training and foundation for read- 
ing. Our children attend from 9:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. All are fitted with hearing 
aids. The children have examinations 
each year by an otologist, a neurologist, 
a psychiatrist and a pediatrician. They 
also have EEG examinations. They are 
tested frequently with and without their 
hearing aids. 

When our children are ready for 
reading, writing and arithmetic, they are 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
as the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 

Earlier excerpts from this Roundabout ap- 
peared in the October 1959 VOLTA REVIEW. 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


sent to a school sponsored and financed 
by both our city and county school sys- 
tems. About one-third of the children 
in this school are acoustically handi- 
capped. They are integrated with hear- 
ing children as much as possible, as soon 
as possible. That is, some take a course 
or two, say with the third grade hear- 
ing group and are perhaps completely 
integrated by the sixth grade. Few of 
these children have a loss as great as 
Robbie’s. 

We are still trying to decide what 

school Robbie should attend next year. 
The nursery and kindergarten here are 
tops, I think. Also they are doing won- 
ders and improving tremendously from 
first-grade level up, considering materi- 
als and finances available. We have 
visited four schools in the last four 
weeks. Even when we decide on a 
school we are not sure we will be ac- 
cepted so we must decide something 
soon. 
Bobby, aged five, is now attending a pri- 
vate oral school and enjoys wearing his 
hearing aid. His aunt reports on his 
progress, 


I deliberately held up the Roundabout 
so that I could report on Bobby after 
visiting him at school at Thanksgiving. 
Bobby is in a private oral school, and 
I just couldn’t be more pleased with his 
progress. He entered in September, and 
had been there approximately twelve 
when we visited him. Bobby was a 
spoiled brat when he entered school, 
and his behavior has improved so much 
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that it is almost unbelievable. My cousin 
remarked that she thought he had the 
best table manners she had ever ob- 
served in a child his age. He has begun 
to wear his hearing aid; he wears it 
constantly and is very proud of it. It 
was the first thing he called to my at- 
tention when | arrived. I could not note 
any improvement in his hearing with 
the aid; but of course, this does not 
signify that it is not beneficial. Bobby 
now dresses and undresses except for 
tying his shoes. He says his prayer at 
night: “I love Mother; I love Daddy; I 
love God.” He is very well behaved at 
Sunday School. 

Already Bobby is making definite 
progress in speech. He said several 
words for us quite clearly and attempts 
to say any word you ask for. He is now 
very observant of the lips and is very 
imitative. I am very pleased with his 
progress. 

Bobby has matured so much in the 
short while he has been in school that 
we plan to let him fly home for Christ- 
mas. When I first thought of this, I was 
hesitant about it; but he has settled 
down tremendously since September. 


Back to Bobby’s speech, some of the 
words he says are: thank you, hello, 
bye-bye, more (I was told at the school 
that word led to the little pot-belly he 
has acquired. He is really growing and 
quite plump) baby, Daddy, Mother, air- 
plane, and others. I had no idea that 
speech began so soon. 


Bobby is happy at school, has a hearty 
appetite, and had not had a temper tan- 
trum in two weeks when I arrived. 
Bobby was kept by a maid in the morn- 
ings and by sitters in the afternoon un- 
til he went to school; and really the 
school had an enormous job confronting 
them when they began to deal with his 
behavior. 

Speaking of integration with hearing 
children, the school system is based on 
this theory. As soon as Bobby is ready, 
he will be partially integrated, with 
more and more integration as he pro- 
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gresses, continuing speech lessons in the 
oral school. 


Barbara, now four, is enjoying her sec- 
ond year in nursery school with hearing 
children. 


Barbara is starting this year in an- 
other nursery for hearing children. She 
is adjusted this year and loves it. No 
clinging to mother or shyness. 

If you remember, Barbara was diag- 
nosed profoundly deaf at the age of two. 
This person advised us no hearing aid, 
speech therapy and a nursery for deaf 
children. However, we talked with an 
educator who felt Barbara was not pro- 
foundly deaf, and that she should be 
kept in a hearing nursery. She felt the 
advantage of constant lipreading, hear- 
ing speech, without expecting any re- 
sponse, was a natural way of starting. 
Then when she was five she would have 
to go to school for special training. 
Through this method Barbara has now 
learned many words by lipreading. In 
fact the teacher at school says Barbara 
will do what she asks before completing 
her sentence, she understands so well. 


Barbara also says many things, maybe 
not understandable to everyone, but of 
course I am with her constantly and can 
understand. Now that Barbara knows 
the whys and wherefores about com- 
munication, I feel next year in a special 
school situation with formal training she 
will do well. Of course, time will tell. 
We are not hoping or expecting Bar- 
bara to be normal, but rather hope this 
natural way when she is so young will 
help her lead a more normal life and 
help her in her formal education from 
now on, 


Liz, at three, is adjusting well to a nursery 
school for the deaf. 


We have known about Liz’s deafness 
for nearly two years now, and in those 
two years of medical conferences, edu- 
cational conferences, trying to be a 
teacher to Liz, and having Liz taught, 
being told to place her in a school for 
the deaf, and being warned that she 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH—THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Announces a Special Summer 


Program 


The Edueation of 
the Deaf Child 


Special emphasis on the study 
of the problems peculiar to the 


pre-school deaf child and the 
curricula associated with school- 
age deaf children. An opportu- 
nity to participate in class dis- 
cussions and to observe and work 


with deaf children. 


For additional information 


Write: W. Hayes Yeager, Chmn. 
The Dept. of Speech, 154 No. 
Oval Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio 


1960 Summer Session 
June 20 - August 26 


should be in a hearing school only, one 

can—let’s face it—flirt with becoming 

a cynic. 

From the teacher: “You must have a 
disciplined lesson with her every day.” 

From the psychiatrist: “It is important 
that you don’t give up your role as 
mother to become her teacher.” 

Source A: “Try to make her say the 
word for every object you give her 
during the day.” 

Source B: “Don’t pressure her for 
speech at this time. You feed her lan- 
guage at every opportunity. Her un- 
derstanding comes first, then she'll 
start speech.” 

I am guessing your experience has 
been the same as ours—the more in- 
formation you seek, the more confused 
you can become. But you know, with 
all the conflicting authoritative advice, 
there is one bit I consider the worst of 
the lot, the one that could have been 
most damaging if we followed that ad- 
vice: “Stop shopping around.” 

I’m all for shopping when it means 
learning the discomforting fact that the 
authorities range from one pole to the 
other. Because then, at least for us, 
came the realization that each school of 
thought has something of virtue to say 
and the important thing is to know your 
child and find the method to fit her. 

We are thrilled with the nursery school 
program Liz is now in because the stress 
is on her as a full child. It is a nursery 
school for the deaf. She attends from 
9 A.M. till noon five days a week. The 
classroom is well equipped with stress ‘on 
visual learning, form perception, match- 
ing, etc. There are five children, a teach- 
er trained in teaching the deaf and an 
audiologist who takes each child out of 
class for a half hour each day for more 
intensive training. The director of the 
hearing and speech department of the 
school works with the teacher and the 
audiologist as a team. 

The children had some psychological | 
testing and some intelligence testing and, 
of course, hearing tests. We have just 
had a conference with the team of three. 
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I must say I am impressed. They did not 
do a hearing test and come up with a pat 
diagnosis. They worked with Liz five 
days a week for three-and-a-half months. 
They studied not only hearing capability 
but physical ability and mental ability; 
response in a teaching situation; re- 
sponse as a child in group play. And 
they have tried to know my child from 
the complete picture of her entire per- 
son. 

I know that the program I am so 
happy with cannot have all the answers. 
I hold no illusions of its being perfection 
or the complete promise of a bright, 
perfectly normal adjustment for my deaf 
child. But I have the feeling we have 
had the good fortune of being associated 
with some very dedicated people in the 
field of hearing. People who are not say- 
ing any method is the only right one. 
Rather, there seems to be a constant 
questioning of the basic concepts of 


deafness—and the consideration of the 
child as a whole being. 


Kenny, aged five, is new to the Round- 
about. He has a profound loss and has 
worn a hearing aid since he was 19 
months old. 

There are four of us in our family. 
My name is Joyce and there is Kenneth, 
who is five years old, and Kris Allen 
who is two. My husband is an engineer- 
ing technician. Kenneth is going to a 
private school for the deaf. 

Kenny has worn a hearing aid since 
he was 19 months old, even though he 
has a profound loss. As it was explained 
to us, it helps people to know that he has 
a hearing loss, and they understand 
when he doesn’t answer. Also it makes 
them talk directly to him. At first it 
didn’t seem to help him pick up any 
sounds, but I would say for the last year 
he has started responding to sound. As 
I call him from behind he usually turns 
around. He even tells me now when an 


State College. 


Park Cities Bank 


European Tour for the Deaf 
8 Countries—38 Days 
Including tutoring in speech, lipreading, 
and European history on shipboard 


Directed by Mrs. Lois Jean Weida, M. A. 


A certified teacher for the deaf, Mrs. Weida has 20 years’ teaching 
experience, in Dallas Pilot Institute, Oklahoma State School for the 
Deaf, South Dakota State School for the Deaf, Tulsa Day School for 
the Deaf, and the Dallas Public Schools. 

General director of the tour will be Dr. O. A. Grant, professor of 
social science and teacher of the history of civilization at Tarleton 


This Tour Is Limited To Six Teen- 

$1343.75 from New York 
Departing July 6 on the Flandre 

(French Line, 20,000 tons ) 

May I deadline for tour application 
$100 deposit required to secure reservation 
For details on this tour, or for travel information 
anywhere in the world, contact Dr. Charles Yates 
CARTER TRAVEL SERVICE 
LA 6-8544 


ers 


Dallas, Texas 
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airplane is flying over before I notice it. 

I can clap my hands and he turns. 

Brother can cry in the next room, and he 

tells me. I am so happy we put an aid 

on Kenny early and I would do so 
ain. 

On the discussion of playing with 
hearing children, we aren’t too happy 
with this, as children seem to show inter- 
est at first but then when they have in- 
quired about the hearing aid and watch 
him for awhile they go on their way 
and the next time they pass by they do 
not even look his way. Also what few 
children he does make friends with he 
grabs and hugs when he sees them. 

Kenny says water, Mother, Dadee, 
brother, “Bow” (for his dog) airplane, 
car, bye bye, bathroom, thank you. These 
he uses almost daily. He has about 30 
words in his vocabulary. I have a prob- 
lem in getting Kenny to work with me 
here at home, he shakes his head and 
says, “no.” The more I try to get him to 
work the madder he gets. He has been 


like this even before school when we 
used the correspondence course. May- 
be he can sense my eagerness, or is this 
just Kenneth? 

After school started I have found a 
helper here at home and that is a black- 
board, and a calendar. They told us at 
school to go to the zoo, fire station, etc. 
and then draw pictures on the board and 
talk about them with print over the 
pictures. 

Kenny goes to school from 8:30 A.M. 
till 3 P.M. every day, except for the 
weekend, of course. They have a school 
cafeteria so they all stay there for lunch. 
Kenny is in the preschool level, as mov- 
ing and the change set him back a grade. 
The age range is from 3 to 12 years and 
goes through the 5th grade. There are 
about 60 children enrolled in the school. 
The staff consists of a principal, seven 
teachers, secretary, dietitian, maid and 
caretaker. The school is a non-profit 
corporation, accredited through the ele- 
mentary grades by the state. Kenny has 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
announces 


A Special Summer Program Emphasizing 


Education of the Deaf — Phonetics 
Student Teaching — Cerebral Palsy 
Aphasia in Children and Adults 
Special Diagnostic Procedures 
Supervised Clinical Practice 


Children’s Summer Clinic 


All classes and clinical practices conducted in new, expansive, 
air-conditioned facilities 


For further information, contact: John R. Montgomery 


Speech & Hearing Clinic 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
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lipreading, rhythm, auditory training, 
and is becoming very interested in print. 
He can recognize his own name in print 
and quite a few nouns. Every morning 
when they come to school they have the 
morning news. Each child tells some- 
thing he has or has done and the teacher 
writes it on the board in sentences with 
a drawing beside each sentence. After 
they have all given this news she goes 
back over each sentence and has another 
child tell who did or has this certain 
thing. After they finish the fifth grade 
they have to go into public school, and 
this is where I come to a standstill as I 
am wondering now what happens then. 

The school has a Mothers’ Club and 
also a panel discussion once a month at 
night for both the parents on various 
subjects such as “Care of Hearing Aids,” 
“How the Ear Works,” etc. 

I have found The Golden Dictionary 
and My First Dictionary good books to 
have here at home. Any time Kenny gets 
disgusted with us when he wants to ex- 


plain something and we can’t quite get 
it, he runs and gets one of these books 
and shows us what he is talking about. 

He says his prayers at night unaided. 
All of it isn’t real plain, but he is trying 
and that is important right now. 


Pam, now four, is learning many things 
in nursery school, and is saying some 
words spontaneously. 

Pam now goes to school all morning. 
The deaf pupils have increased so in 
number this year, that there was not 
enough room for all, so the littlest ones 
are transported to another school in the 
city. They have a nice large room, and 
it has been equipped as a room for the 
deaf needs to be. The other children in 
her room are from 2 to 5 years old. 
The two-year-olds stay only an hour and 
a half. Pam is the only one out of the 
nine in her room who wears a hearing 
aid all the time. Two others have them, 
but won’t wear them. Pam has had hers 


(Continued on page 190) 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 
The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


Florida 
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A CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS of the Deaf will be the topic of 
a panel discussion at the 32nd meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf to be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, Ill., April 3-8. Panel mem- 
bers will include Dr. George Pratt, president 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, and Dr. S. Richard Silverman and 
Dr. Clarence O’Connor, both past presidents 
of the Association. The fourth member of 
the panel will be Dr. Frances Phillips, new 
principal of Kendall School. 


THE HEARING DIGEST is a new pocket- 
size magazine published quarterly, made avail- 
able to the public as a public service by Au- 
divox, Inc. The magazine is edited by Mar- 
garet Reeser, of the Audivox research depart- 
ment, working with an independent editorial 
group. No advertising is accepted. It does 
contain articles, human interest stories, travel 
articles, hobby suggestions and other material 
of interest to the hard of hearing. Hearing 
handicapped people, their families, physicians, 
teachers, vocational guidance specialists and 
others may obtain subscriptions free through 
any Audivox dealer, or by writing to Margaret 
Reeser, Editor, The Hearing Digest, Audivox, 
Inc., 123 Worcester St., Boston. 


RESEARCH TO AID CHILDREN AND 


ADULTS having hearing losses will be sup- 
ported through grants awarded by the Easter 
Seal Research Foundation. A grant of $15,720 
a year for a two-year project to evaluate 
screening, referral and rehabilitation services 
for children with hearing problems has been 
given to the Medical and Health Research As- 


sociation of New York City. Dr. Harold 
Jacobziner will head the project. A grant of 
$6,637 a year for a three-year study of Brain- 
Injured Patients with Sensory Defects has 
been granted to the University of Wisconsin 
Medical Center in Madison. Dr. Francis M. 
Forster and Dr. Harry D. Bowman are con- 
ducting the study in an effort to improve meth- 
ods of testing brain-damaged patients and to 
establish therapy and training techniques. 


A TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK is being planned for hard of hearing 
persons this summer. The tour will leave 
Chicago on Saturday, June 30, by train, and 
will end on Aug. 7. Two and a half days 
will be spent within the park. The group will 
be escorted by A. G. Seibold, a member of the 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing. In- 
formation about the trip can be obtained from 
Crayton Walker, executive secretary of the 
American Hearing Association, 919 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ALICE STRENG, 
a new auxiliary 
board member of the 
Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for 
the Deaf, is chair- 
man of the depart- 
ment of exceptional 
education at the 
University of Wis- 
consin - Milwaukee. 
She is co-author of 
Hearing Therapy 
for Children, and 
has written articles on the education of deaf 
and hard of hearing children for various maga- 
zines, including the Volta Review. She has 
also been a speaker at meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and is a member of the program com- 
mittee for the 1960 Summer Meeting. Miss 
Streng is a native of Milwaukee, and is a 
graduate of Milwaukee State Teachers College 
(now the Milwaukee branch of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin). She taught in day schools 
for the deaf in Wisconsin and at Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf before returning to her 
alma mater in 1933 to direct the training of 
teachers of the deaf. 


THE JOURNAL OF AUDITORY RE- 
SEARCH is a quarterly publication being 
planned to give current reports on auditory 
research conducted at speech and _ hearing 
laboratories in the United States. Dr. J. Don- 
ald Harris, director of research at the C. W. 
Shilling Auditory Research Center, Groton, 
Conn., will be the editor of the new publica- 
tion. Dr. James Jerger, associate professor of 
audiology at Northwestern University, will be 
associate editor. An editorial board of six 
senior scientists and a 24member board of 
review will be named to assist in the selection 
and editing of papers submitted for publica- 
tion. Funds for the development of the maga- 
zine have been given by the Beltone Institute 
for Hearing Research. $2,000 has already been 
provided for this purpose. Tentative subscrip- 
tion price is $5 a year. 


THE AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY’S 
new assistant executive director is James C. 
Teegarden, formerly supervisor of clinical serv- 
ices with the Veterans Administration. 
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DR. ELDON L. 
EAGLES, who was 
elected to the aux- 
iliary board of the 
Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for 
the Deaf, is a re- 
search associate in 
the graduate school 
of public health of 
the University of 
Pittsburgh. He is 
also executive di- 
rector of the sub- 
committee on hearing in children of the com- 
mittee on conservation of hearing of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. A native of Nova Scotia, Dr. 
Eagles received his medical degree from Dal- 
housie University in Halifax, and his doctor- 
ate in public health from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He has been in private practice, has 
held a number of positions as public health 
officer and has been a university lecturer and 
teacher. He is the author of many articles 
which have appeared in medical and public 
health publications. 


A SURVEY of 172 deaf and hard of hearing 
patients in Wisconsin public welfare institu- 
tions has been made by Harvey A. Stevens, 
superintendent of Central Wisconsin Colony 
and Training school, and Francis A. Enos, 
chief clinical psychologist for the institution. 
The report states that under no condition can 
these patients be considered to be a repre- 
sentative group of persons with impaired hear- 
ing. They were originally hospitalized on the 
basis of their mental deficiency, personality 
problems, criminal activities and other ab- 
normalities. They were selected for this study 
because of their impaired hearing, and this 
characteristic appears to be the only one that 
they have in common. The survey includes a 
chart based on the information on question- 
naires covering their background and abilities. 


A $500 SCHOLARSHIP to be used for 
teacher training in communication disorders, 
preferably in the fields of aphasia and/or deaf- 
ness, is offered by the Hearing Center Associa- 
tion of Lancaster, Penna. Applicants must be 
residents of Lancaster County. Application 
forms can be obtained from the Hearing Cen- 
ter Association, 427 North Duke Street. May 
1 is the deadline for returning the applications. 
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HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 
trol Telephone for your home or 
office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


THE AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEAR- 
ING FOUNDATION received a contribution 
of $1000 from the Hearing Aid Industry Con- 
ference to be used for research in the field 
of audiology. The foundation is associated 
with the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, and was formed to advance scientific 
and educational endeavor in speech pathology 
and audiology. The funds received are dis- 
tributed as grants to qualified applicants 
working in these fields. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Berkeley, Calif., is observing its 100th anni- 
versary this year. Governor Edmund C,. Brown, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, other state officials, educators 
and alumni of the school will take part in a 
program to be presented at the school May 1. 
Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, who has been 
superintendent of the school for 32 vears, is 
program chairman. Dr. Stevenson has an- 
nounced his retirement, to be effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


FIFTH GRADERS at Tennessee School for 
the Deaf are participating in the televised 
science lessons broadcast over a local TV 
station for the Knoxville public schools. The 
students combine lipreading and hearing in 
following the lessons. Their teacher, Mrs. 
Fred West, outlines the day’s lesson on the 
blackboard before the TV class starts so that 
they can readily follow the instruction. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for Positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Wanted—Primary teacher for small private oral 
school for September 1960. Apply Mary K. Van 
Wyk, Fort Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S.E. 9th 
Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Teachers of the Deaf: Openings in Primary—lInter- 
mediate—Advanced and speech teacher for Advanced 

to rge mpson, Supervisor 
of Education, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 3223 
North 45th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED—Principal for new residential school to 
supervise pupil progress, programs of instruction, 
teaching staff. Adequate qualifications including 
oral methods with experience in teaching deaf chil- 
dren required. Master’s degree requested. Duties 
include overall supervision of houseparent and physi- 
cal education departments. New house for rent. 
Employment earliest possible. Salary Range—$5940 
to $7500. State qualifications and exnerience, at- 
tach references. Full particulars supplied on en- 
quiry. Send application to: Mr. F. D. Betts, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Legislative Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 


POSITION WANTED 


PHILADELPHIA; MAIN LINE AREA. PRIVATE 
TUTORING: Experienced teacher; master’s degree 
from Columbia University, will accept a ran 
number of pupils — speech, 
trainine. Telephone: MIDWAY 2-4708 or write 
Mrs. Alva Meyers, 2928 Oakford Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


Speech — Hearing therapist — C 1 — Audio- 
metric technician. Many years of experience-—Or- 
ganiz and hearing programs. Published 
speech book 1958. Resident therapist for student 
teachers—also College clinic director. Available 
September. Write Volta Review, Box A-1. 


Teacher, primary oral. “B” certificate, Conference 
of Executives. Fourteen vears of experience. Excel- 
lent recommendations. One hundred and twenty 
hours, College of Education. Position desired in 
school having d age of not less 
than seventy. Box No. "A-2, Volta Review. 


(Continued from page 187) 
since she was 20 months old. The oth- 
ers will be fitted during the year when 
they show they are ready to adjust to 
one. 

Pam is enthusiastic this year, and says 
words spontaneously. The other day I 
found her trying to get the baby to say 
“Pam” by putting her hand on his face 
and saying “Pam” to him. The teacher 
sends home notes once or twice a week 
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so we know the words they are working 
on in lipreading, and those that she has 
learned to say. These I tack up on the 
kitchen cupboard so I can be reminded 
to use them. I also have the trouble 
Mrs. M. has, in getting Pam to work 
with me at home. I find I can’t sit down 
and work with her. It has to be very 
casual so she doesn’t suspect she is 
learning something. She is learning her 
colors by matching her socks with her 
dress for school. I have found the best 
books for her are the alphabet books, 
because they usually have large simple 
pictures. Another book I use is called 
“First Things,” and is a picture book of 
objects, illustrated with color photo- 
graphs. It has the pictures on one side, 
and the word on the other. 

The school Pam attends is a day 
school maintained and supported by the 
city, with some state and county aid. 
Pupils come from a seven-county area, 
some boarding in town during the week. 
It is an oral school, which offers speech, 
lipreading, auditory training and lan- 
guage in addition to the same curricu- 
lum as any elementary or jr. high 
school. Perhaps you read in the Oc- 
tober Volta Review how our P.T.A. 
has set up a $200 scholarship to 
help interested high school seniors 
from this area to study the teach- 
ing of the deaf. There are six teachers 
on the staff and three have been recruited 
through this scholarship. At our last 
P.T.A. meeting we saw a film that was 
made in a deaf school in England called 
“Thursday's Child,” that we thought was 
very good. This month we are having a 
panel discussion on problems that deaf 
people have in getting jobs. Employers, 
personnel managers, an employed deaf 
person, a parent of an older deaf child, 
and others will be on the panel. 

Reading these letters I realize that I 
have been comparing Pam’s progress to 
the time when she had no speech instead 
of comparing her achievement to hear- 
ing children of her age. It really made 
me realize how much she has to learn to 
catch up. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital, 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


2 
30 W. Washington St. 


ti 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League. 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


race 


Hartford 3 (C 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Plorida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson i (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon 
2111 N. E. Weidler 


Providence 3 (BR. 1.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota 
496 Endicott-on-Robert B 


San Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. a 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downgs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELizaBeTH KNOWLES 
805 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dilinois 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 


Miss LenNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


April, 1960 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 St., Brookline 


46, 
2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NorRMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHogse R. MurRay 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. Irene F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifaz 
Mrs. Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MarGaret J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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A step in the direction of 


better hearing === If your present hearing 
aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 
Today’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 
new illustrated brochure, free. c 
In either case, no obligation. S Oo no to ne. J 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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